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. ABSTBACT ^ • ^ ' . - * 

This -piaper is' concerned vith the relationship between 
jsocial partidipation and family structure^ A t-h^ory is developed in 
the framework of George Herbert Mead's "^analysis* on the development of 
a consistent self in" response to a generalized other^ According to ' 
this theory, the influence of the f^imily is implicated as, one of the 
social- psychological iynamics which encourages social participation* 
The* theory was tested using data collected from a population of high 
school. s€ude»nts» Results of the study indicated that family 
iiitegration is more' closely, associated with social -participation than 
is the strength- of .the parent-child relationship* Close relatio'nships 
were not found to be in themselves pyedig^ve o£ participation in 
school social 'activities* Eatherr^:st*udents who perceived their 
families as well-integrated, that is, having roles, -norms and goals, ^ 
were those who took: part in social activities ahd events* The * 
-jtheoretical reasons suggested by Durkheim and Mead suggest that tire 
^structure of the family is important in learn'ing hoW to participate 
\n o^her social groups* The data ^rom this study suggest that' the 
integrated fami4.y provides the structure of Head's 'generalized 
other^* (Author/GC) ^ . ' ' \ ^ 
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^ABSTRACT . 

,> Ihis paper, develops-^' a*" theory .in .the meadian framework, which 
explairj^ Ope 'aspect, of the soci^l-psythological dynamics which encourage 
spcialrparticipation* This theory i^/then, tested usjng data collected^ 
from a^ population- of high ,schopl ^students • It was found thit students 
who perceived the'it families a^ vie 11- integrated, that ijs as having roles , 
nonpV'aTid goals, are students who^participate iQ high sdhool social 

' ^ ' ^ > ' ' ; . ; 

actlv,iti^s. THis result was found even thbifgh close relationships with 
parents were not assoc^i^a,ted with participation in social activities. 
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/ • FAMILY INFLUENCE ON- TEENAGE PARTICIPATION ., 

A- • \ ■ ' r 

•in school ACTIVITIES 



\ 



The research reported in this paper is concerned with the relation- 
Ship between s'dcial participation and the family structure. While^a ' 
great deal of resarch has been done on the impact of participatiop^ the 
society and oh the individual, there is little research ^rtyxlfi deals with 
pteaicting who will participate in social activitie^. 'Only two structur- 
al variables are typically associated with social participation. The 
first such variable is social class. A ^arierty of researchers ha"» quite 
consistently found that the higher the social class the more freque..t the 
social participation (Bell and Force. 1956; Freeman. Novak and Reeder. 
1957; Wright and Hyman, 1958). ' The second vari'able associated with 
social participation is family p^rticip'ation. DurVheim (1951:211) notes 
in/his, discussion of egoism that participation -in the family .group 
freates in the individual the sentiments of sympathy and social solidar- 
ity which draw him toward others. Society' becomes necessary to the 
individual and he becomes sociable.' If a, perso^ lives outside of an 

) . . - : 

integrated family situation, that person deve-lops fewer' ientiments, for 

.-^ . -■ ^ . ■ 

-others, is less penetrated by the need to be sociablej^and is thelrefore 

more willing to be isolated (19S1:215). - Dager (1.964:75) also" .predicts- 

that if cl-osG family ti6s do not occur a person will learn to rely only on. 

self. And Booth (1972:190) has iound that in every case, .men and voman 

with rich kin resources report rich ijiterpersohal' resources', irv oth 

areas. They have more ties to the community both in voluntary organi 



1. 



tions and in informal friendships. 

The analysis done by George Herbert Mead on th6, dpvelopn 



consistent self in, response to a generalized other suggests a theoretical 

reason for the observed^ association between • the family iahd social^ 

participatiott. Mead (1934:140) has defined a self as that\which can be 

an object'^to itself. The individual imagines the responses others wMl' 

make to his behavior. He then directs his own behavior to the' expected 

responsej^ of those others • As Mead points out, this requires t6at the 

individual* take the role of others. At first^'this role-talcing <process is 

carried out by taking the role of only one other, a ♦process which Mead 

compares Vo play. When the child takes the role of one other, the child 

, / 

responds tONt^ immediate stimuli from that other (1934:152). — 'Btit the 
child, taking the role of one person at^time and responding to that one 
person in'^is imagination, ddes ,not develop an 'integrated self. 

Eventually the role-tjiking process is carriecj outH?ith a generalize 
ed other, a process which Mead compares to t^e game. iThe child must tajce 
tfhe roles of all the others in the game, he must take into account the 
rules governing the acts of those others, and he must also take into 
account the> different social projects which the group r is carrying out 
(1934:155). He must respond to ^ the entire complexity of the situation 
rather than to one oti^er person. Th«^seJLf most frequently is object' to a 
complex social situation where a variety of roles, are ^regulated by the 
social norps of the group, and where social 'behavior is judged by the 
.goals of 'the group. It is the group of people perceived as acting 
together which wfe refer to as the'generalized other ♦ Whill^ occasionally 

the actor take^ the role of only one other,. she must usually respond to. 

t » * » * > 

the generalized other- » 4 ' , 

Mead stressed^that the generalized N^her must have roles, it must 



■ ■ ■ • ■ • ■ 

s 

have ncras integratiftg the rolec. it- must Jiavo coimnonlj' understood 

group projecus. A ^family 'background with roles, with- 'norms and witsii 
group projects would pro ddc the chilt^ ^nth ^the opportunity to interact 
with I generalized other; VThere family behavior appears to be impulsive 
rather th^n structured, uhere norms aire not clearly discernable, atxd 
'where group projects rre either non-exls^ent or not attainable, the child 



cannot 



learn, the family how to i-nteract with a generalised other. 



Learning to interact with the family as gener^ized other should 
facilitate' such interaction with other groups. If the famllv cannot be 
recognized as'a generalized other, it would'^e more difficult to^learn to^ 
see other grc-.ps-?.s a« unified^ generalized other... This suggests that the 
child-who learns to inteiract witVT the family as a -jereralized or.nei Will, 
find it easier to interact with other griup:? than, will the ch\ld .who ftas 

not had such a family expariencr. 

' • • • ' ' . '\ ' . ^ . 

Mead's discussion of the g^^neral^^;^ed other suggests the follo-^ing 
** * • ^ * * 

asaumpticns abcut the family in relation to social participation.^ First, 
' the. "family is normaUy the fir^t "generalized other" of the child; 

" » ' * ' ^ ' ^ ^ • 

• Second, the family that has the- necessary integration of roles, norms awd 
goals*, ^will give the child thQ ^ opportunity to develop a generalized 
oWer.' And third, ^ the chi^^sociali^ed in such a family \^11 be better 
able ^"'parti.cipate socially ou':^xde. the fai^^ly. - • 

a.ssur..pcicr>c a>.d'tl\3 Vypothesis' derived fro:^ th^^ a>:e statad 
.-^Sio.e .fotc-.a}ly *aG follows:' ■ ^ 

' )efi.-i:XiV'. 1: * T:)s^fami3.> ..hat ,h3ls iht egCPXed roles*; norms ^ and ^oals is 



'• - arv integrated- farofly, 



Assumption 1: The integrated family will, give the child the opportunity 

J?' " 

to 'develop, a .generalized 'other in* th§ family. 
Assumption 2: The ciyild vho has '<levQ loped a generalized other in the 
^ family will be better able to participate socially i>ut- 

side the family. 

Assumptions: Th/ ability to participate socially outside the family 
ly4ads to a .higher rate of such participation^ 

amily integration is ' Jtesitively as^oc^^ted with .social 
par^ic illation. 



V/ 

Hypothesis 1 : 



METHODOLOGY 



The data used in this project were collected from two high schools 

I y ' . - " . :. 

in East /Ch^cago^ Indiana.^ A questionnaire was administered to the ninth, 

/ I 

tenth And eleventh grades of the sample schools in fgur mass testing 
situations Every possible^ effort ^was made, to reach each student 
enr/ued in the schools, resulting' in a 98 per 'cent tesp^onse irate. A- 
total of 1966 usuable questionnaires were obtained. Of thes^, 128 
respondents were new residents. JTie researchers presumed £here would not ^ . 

have been time for these students to establish ful> particii>ation because 

of their mobility, so these respondents w^re deleted from the population,"^; 
leaving a total of 186|^ cases* The population studied is working class 
and is balanced racially. Approximated 35 per cent o'f -the students are ^ 
white, 35 per cent aVe black and 30 per cent are Latin* Thus no one in 
the, group should fail to participate solely . on ^he .basis of^ being 



isolated racially. 
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MeasuresSf Social Participation . * 

In. the tiuestionnaire the students were asked how of ten^ they dated, 
how many clubs, they belonged to in school, how many clubs they belonged 
to. outside gf school, and how often they attended sports events. These 
serve as four indicators of participation. Students were also asked to- 
name their ^ friends . and three types of data were derived from this 
information. First was a count of the number of friends named by, each 
•respondent, second was a count of the number of times *the respondent .was 
named by oth.^s-, and third was the number of reciprocal friends, that is, 
the number of times respon^t was named by those that he ox: she nam^ed. 
Each of these s^veh measures is used in the analysis as' a separate 
measure 6f participation. In addition, five measures which are not 
correlated were used, to develop an index, of Participation f or . each 
individual. These '^five items are dating, joining clubs, in school, 
joining clubs out of school, attending sports events ^nd being named by 
at^ least ope person as 'a friend. The items were weighted equally and 
summed to develop the index. This index^serves as the eighth measure of 
participation and ref lects^'the variety of participation rather than the 
type of participation. ' - 

^ Measure of Family Inte^fetion , ' ^ 

' The family integration measure used in this research was based 
on' the concept of social integration as formulated in social structural 
^theory. , 'The set of ten. items in the family integration measure were 
based on a "reyiew of the literature which specified aspects necessaty to 
famijly integration. The first statement reads "'In^my family we cet^rate 



f we cet^i 
ritual fxi 



birthdays and some ' other holiday-s" anrf is directed at ritual pi the 

i" ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' . * 



famvly. The .'second statement reads "Itv my^ family we all. know what is 
expected of us," the third statement reads "In my 'family there is a gr£at 
deal of fighting and tens4on" .'an^^ the fourth statement reads "In my 
family nothing •ever seems ' to get done right."' These. stat,ements reflect 
the existence of norms and functions. The next. five statements reflect 
interpersonal integration and cead as follbws: . "In my family we help 
each other whenever we can." "In my fathily we all j.are about each 
dth«r.A' ;'In my family we tell each other what our plans are." * In my 
family we stick up for each other when something goes wrong," Item ten 
"Ours is a happy family" is a 's^ummary statement which should -reflect the 
oveuall feeling abput the inte^gration of-thre family. 

. Scoring of the family integration measure was done, by summing 
responses to the ten items., The respquse^alter native provided for each' 
item in the scale - aU' of the timje, most of the time, some of the time, 
and none of the time - were arbitr.arily weighted_antl\^ sunaned , The scores 
-range-from-14 to 40, with a mean and .median of 30 atid' a standard deviation 

of 4.7. \ . " ^ 

* In addition to '^the family integration index, an identif icatiofi 
index wa& used to detfetmine whether close rejkationships with one or both 
parents would be associated, with social participation. Itejns in this 
measure, asked the students if they were helped or influenced by their 
parents, i.f they were similar to their parents, if they were close to 

♦ 

their parents, and if they admire their, parents. five items were 

constructed wi*h ea'ch of the above elements in a separate question. The 

* • ^ - ' ... 

first question, for example read as fjollot^s: "Think.of all the important 

things in your life. ^'Considering all of tlfeSe things, would you say that 



tlfe following people hfelp 'you veiTymuch to get these important -things , 
-top you, help you a little, or don't help you &t all?" "Father" and 
"Mother"/ were among those listed in the response set. Weights of 4- 
through 1 were arbitrarily assigned to the responses and then^yamed. 



FINDINGS 



The mean social participation scores were computed for high and low 
levels "of family integrajtion . It was found that in every measure of 
-social participatipn, the mean 'parkcip^tion score' is higher for res- 
pondents scoring high- on family integration than for those scoring low on 
family integration. A. summary of this relationship is given' in Table 1. 
.The difference in the means is significant in every case except in the 
"number of. times named" by others as friend. These findings demonstrate 
that membership in ai> integrated family group is associated with social 
particip.ation in groups outside the family. ^ 

Mean participation scores i^or each ^sex and by identification with 

each parent are/ shown in Tables 2 and 3. When we control for family 

integration, .the relationship between parental identification and social 

participation is nonsignificant in almost every. case. An analysis of 

variance shows" that there is no interaction affecf between these two 

/' . - 

.variables. ,.JThe .significant'/variable is family integration and. not 

' I * * 

identification with the indiyidu9l parent. The fadt that identification 
is not consistently related/ to social p&rticipatr ori let^ds^weight to our 
theoretical perspective. ,tl-/at it is the^ structural aspects qf the group 
that hdve a consistent i/f luence -on social participation. ♦ 



DISCUSSION 



This research .project was designed to facilitate a better under- 
standing of the relationship ^ betw^n family integration and social 
participation. Family background variables, it was suggested, would be 
positively related to .social^ participa/tion . ^ * . 

' We have found that family background is indeed related^ to social 
participation. *The measure of family integration is consistently and 
significantly ;:^lated to all of the jneasures vof social participation. We 
can \»ith confidence conclude that a positive-perception of the family as 

' • - ^ . . . . 

a group is associated with social participation. * •••..^ 

* Our results also suggest that family integration is more closely 
associated wi'th social participation than is the strength of the. parent- 
Child relationship. The theoretical reSsons intimated by Durkheim and .by 
Mead suggest that the structure of the family is important in I'earning 
how-to participate in other social groups. Durkheim treated social 
participation and it's inverse, social isolation, as* behavior which is 
learned ixi the. social group. / He argued that dependence on social- 

' .... , , • ^ ^ 

solidarity is learned in a well-structured soci'al group. Mead, also 
suggests that the str^ucture of ;the gi?bup is important in learning group' 
participation. Mead deals specifically with. the different role-taking 
processes associated with i-fTTeraction between ^individuals and interac- 
tion between the individual and the group. . His discussion of the 
generalized other ppints out the necessity of learning how to interact 
^^''"^uib^^a group* as a'group. The individual i^ust learn to takfe the role of 
the generalized other ^rather than the role pf individual others in order 
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ta participate socially. 

i Our data suggest that the integrated family provides the stru^^re 
of a generalized other. A family which is perceived as .having ,norms\ and, 
goals is a family th-at is associated wi^th participation in . school 
activities in this population^ ^« , , • ' 
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TABLE 1: MEAN PART-ICIPATION SCORES' In"i»W AND HIGH INTEGjlATED FAtllLIES 



N = 1868 BOYS 


= 954 


Girls 8= 9i4 




ACTIVITY • _ * - ^ 


•LOW. FAMILY 
INTEGRATION 


HIGH FAMILY^ 
INTEGRATION 


t 

^P 


MIT AM HATTNC QPORF TotAl 


2.63 


2.79 


** 

o 


f * ^ * • s 

Girls 


2.54 
'• 2.73 


2.84 
2.72 




NUMBER OF CLUBS IN SCHo5l, Total 






. irk 


Girls 


-.86^ 
- .91 


1.00 
1.06 


** 


CLUBS OUT OF SCHOOL, Total \ 


,67 


.85 




DOyb ^ 

Girls 


. .65 
■.69 


• .73 
.93 


** 


SPORTS , EVENTS SCQRE, total 


2.54' 


2.61 




< ft. 

D\jyo J 

* ^ Girls 


2.60 
2.46 ' 


' 2.60 
2.62 


** 


NUMBER OF FRIENDS NAMED, Total 


5.1vi, 


. 5.35 




o%jy t> 

• Girls 


4.88 
5.38 


5.19 
5.50 


** 


TTMPQ NAMFD BY OTHERS. Total • 


■ -3.17 • 


• 3.31' > • 




Boys ^ 
Girls ' • . 


3.02 
' ' 3.35 


2.96 
3.63 




RECIPROCAL FRIENDS, totii ^ 


1.39 


■ 1.53 




Boys , ; / 
Girls 

t> • 


• 1.12 . 
1.69 


1.^2 
1.82 




MEAN' INDEX SCORE, Total 


2.98 


3 . 28 


** 


toys* 
. Gicls 


2.96- 
2.99 

> 


3. •26- , 
' . 3.30 


•irk 

9 


** Student's t.i's significant at 
^ ■ 


.05 level or 


less . 

V ^ 

• 
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TABLE 2: "BOYS' MEAN PARTICIPATION SCORES BY LOW AND 
PARENTS AND 'bY LEVEL OF FAMILY INTEGRATION 



ACTIVITY 



MEAN DATING SCORE 
- * /low FI 
High EI 

NUMBER OF CLUBS IN SCHOOL 
Low. FI 

High FI ,. * 

CLUBS OUT OF SCHOOL 
Low FJ 
lUgh FI 

SPORTS EVENTS SCORE 
Low FI 
High FI 

NUMBER OF FrIeNDS , NAMED 

Low -FI ' ' , 

High FI- ' 

TIMES NAMED BY' OTHERS 
Low fil . • 
High FI 

/ ' 

RECrPROCAL FRIENDS 
Low FL 
High Fl 

ViEAM INDEX SCORE 
» Low FI 
High FI 



IDENTIFICATION 
WITH FATHER 



Low 

N=478 



2.56. 
2.88 



.81 
.89 



.58 
.71 



2.58 
"2.61 



5.28 



2.90 
3.00 



1.06 
1.35 



2". 92 
3.20 



High 
N=454 



2.50 
,2.80 



.88 
1.07 



.77 
.80 



2.62 
2.58 



4.76 5.13 



5:. 18 



3.18 
2.95 



li22 
1.16 



3.00 
3.28 



HIGH IDENTIFICATION l«TH. 
(Ft) 

•IDENTIFICATION 
WITH MOTHER 

Low ^ High 
N=478 , N=454 



2.68 ** 2. "30 
2.86 " 2.80 



.87 ■ .79 

.85 ** 1.07 



.66 

,6 



2.61 
2.53 



4.79. 
5.23 



[.04 



1.10 
1.26 



. 10^ 



3 

3.10 



.64 
.82 



' .2 . 60 
2.64 



5.03 

5U7 



^.98 
2.81 



1.12. 
1.20 



2.84 
3.33 



** F is sig«ifican.t at .05' or lefss' • . 
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TABLE 3: GIRLS' MEAN PARTICIPATION SCORES BY LOW AND HIGH 
PARENTS AND BY -LEVEL OF FAMILY INTEGRATION (FI) 



ACTIVITY 



MEAN DATING SCORE , 
Low FI 
" High FI . 

{iUMBER OF GLUBS IN SCHOOL 
Low FI 
High hi 

CLUBS OUT 'of school 
Low FI 

Highl FI - ^ 



SPORTS EVENTS SCORE 



Low 
HigH 



FI 
FI 



NUMBER_OF FRIENDS NAMED 
- Low! FI „ 
High FI 



TIMES NAMED BY OTHERS 
Loil FI 
Hiih FI 



•RECIPROCAL FRIpNDS 
Loj* FI,. 
Hith FI 

MEAN IMDEX SCORE 
Ljbw FI 
High FI 



IDENTIFICATION 
WITH FATHER 



Low 
N=A15 



2.75 
2.83 



.92 

1.00 



-.70 
.88 



2.AA 
2.61 



5.30 
5.53 



3.27 
3.66 



1.88 



2.95 
3.27 



High 
N-A86 



2.68 
2.55 




2.55 
2.6A 



5.6A 
.5.A$ 



3.69 
3.61 



1.63 • 1.99 



1..77 



3.20 
3.35 



IDENTIFICAtlON WITH 
IDENTIFIOAWON . 



WITH MOTHER 



Low • . High 
N=A15 • ^N=A86 



1.59 
1.81 



3.01 
.3.21 



'2-.72' 
2.79; 



.86 



2.73 
2.6A' 



, .95 

1.08- 



,71 
.81 



2.A7 ' 
,"2.61 



5.30 
5.A5 • 



3.1A ** 3.71 
3.53 ■ 3.68 




1.85 
1.8A 



2.98 
3.35 



F is signilicant at .05 or less 



